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INTRODUCTION 


Every person likes to see his name in print. 
Every pastor has a desire to be recognized by 
the press of his community and there is a sense 
of pride that is experienced by every one who 
succeeds in getting space in the newspaper. 
“How is it that Mr. Blank gets so much pub- 
licity?” is a question that is often heard in the 
local gatherings of ministers. ‘How does Blank 
Church get so much publicity for its work?” is 
another. 

The desire for publicity is not a wicked one. 
No Christian worker will succeed in “putting 
over” his work in a great way without the aid 
of some publicity. We are living in a day when 
advertisements stare us in the face everywhere 
we turn and advertisements are nothing more 
than paid publicity. The Christian worker may 
be able to command an income that is sufficient 
to enable him to buy space in the press, but the 
news story is, after all, the best publicity that 
can be had. Consequently, it is of vital impor- 
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tance to the preacher and other Christian 
workers to know how to prepare newsy stories 
for publication. 

The writer knows of no book of instructions 
in News Writing that has been prepared for the 
special benefit of Christian workers. Therefore, 
he is delighted with this effort of Richard Beall 
Niese to give to the Christian world a text book 
on the subject. He has read with delight and 
much profit the manuscript and is glad to rec- 
ommend the work to all Christians who desire 
to use the public press for the propagation of 
their messages. 

In language that comes fresh from the edi- 
torial rooms of a big daily newspaper, The 
Nashville Tennessean, and in a style that is 
thoroughly newsy, Mr. Niese, a city editor of 
long experience, has set forth both by precept 
and by example, the very things that all re- 
ligious workers ought to know about the News- 
paper and Religious Publicity. If preachers, 
Sunday-school officers, organized class leaders, 
church publicity agents and others will take this 
book and study it carefully, they will find it 
an Open Sesame to the pages of the daily news- 
papers. And there are thousands of reporters 
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working to-day for the newspapers of the coun- 
try who will be profited by a study of the book. 
As pastor of the church to which Mr. Niese 
and his estimable family belong, I take great 
pleasure in recommending the book to all Chris- 
tian workers. 
JouN D. FREEMAN. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
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CHAPTER 1: Newspapers Want Church 
News 


That the religion of Jesus Christ is sweeping 
the world like nothing that has ever gone 
before is now an undisputed fact. The biggest 
men in the country to-day are proud to pro- 
claim their faith in the Nazarene—and they do 
so without a blush or a stammer. 

Witness the great Bible classes of every Chris- 
tian denomination where millions of big, red- 
blooded men go every Sunday to learn more of 
the Word of God. Doubtless many of you read- 
ers, like I, remember when the Sunday school 
was looked upon as a place only for women 
and children. ‘A business men’s Bible class then 
was unheard of. To-day, aside from the great 
Bible classes, we have weekly men’s luncheon 
clubs composed exclusively of Bible class mem- 


bers who gather around the table and have an 
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hour of fellowship where campaigns for build- 
ing standard Sunday schools are planned. 

Men of all walks of life, of every legitimate 
business, are becoming interested in their souls, 
and—in the other fellow’s soul, too. These 
facts are admitted. Then is it not reasonable 
to believe that this religious movement has per- 
meated the newspaper offices? It most assur- 
edly is true. 

But for argument we will say that newspaper 
men still are heathens. All right, what is the 
business of the newspapers? Their business is 
to print news, features and pictures that will 
interest the largest number of readers. 

Then, we have agreed that millions of men 
in addition to other millions of women and chil- 
dren are interested in churches, Bible Schools, 
missionaries, young people’s organizations and 
Christian institutions. Would not news about 
these things interest the greatest number of 
readers? I say YES! 

Newspapers to-day are not only willing to 
publish news of churches, Bible Schools, mis- 
sionaries, etc., but are eager to print such news. 
As a matter of fact good newspapers for many 
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years: have been eager to publish this class of 
news. 

The real fault was and is with the preacher, 
Sunday school worker, missionary, young peo- 
ple’s worker and alleged publicity man of the 
church. The fault to a newspaperman sticks 
out like a sore thumb—it is incompetence in 
writing acceptable news stories. 

A newspaper office before press time is the 
busiest place in the world. Great press associa- 
tions send over the telegraph wires hundreds of 
news stories that scarcely need a pencil mark 
upon them in the way of editing. Trained re- 
porters’ copy is virtually in the same shape. 
Editors have but a few minutes to read copy 
on them, write proper heads that tell the story 
and send them up to the printer to be put into 
type. Every minute counts. 

Then along comes our good brother with some 
church news. Let’s see what it is he has handed 
to the City Editor? Here it is—several sheets 
of paper written on both sides in long hand. 
Did I say written? Excuse me, I meant scrib- 
bled. Initials are omitted, or the name of the 
church is left out, or the time or some other 
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essential fact. He has gone. What happens? 

The city editor has not the time to stop and 
rewrite it even if it were legible; neither has 
he time to stop and telephone around to a dozen 
or more members of that church to find out the 
essential things to make a news story. Zip!, 
Into the wastepaper basket it goes. 

T do not mean this as ridicule. It is just kind 
criticism and it is the purpose of this book to 
teach you how to avoid the wastepaper basket 
with news that should be published. 

Newspapers all over the United States have 
what we term “‘newspaper style.” Stories about 
your church, Bible School, church organization, 
etc., written neatly in newspaper style will 99 
out of 100 times be published by your local 
newspaper—and you will be thanked for bring- 
ing it in and in all probability will be asked 
to furnish more copy just like it. 

It is not the purpose of this little book to go 
into every phase of news writing. It is just a 
practical text book for religious workers. 


CHAPTER 2: Newspaper Terms and 
What They Mean 


Copy 


All manuscript is copy. Everything written 
for the newspaper is copy. Clean copy is man- 
uscript that requires but little or no editing. 


Story 


Any happening recorded in a newspaper is a 
story in newspaper language. Whether the copy 
contains three lines or a column it is a story. 

Stories are divided into brief news items, long 
news stories, feature stories and human interest 
stories. 


Lead 


The introduction, usually the first paragraph 
or two, is known as the lead. That which fol- 
lows is the body of the story or the running 
story. The lead carries the most important fea- 


ture or fact in the news you are about to tell. 
19 
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Head 
The head is the caption over the story used 


to display the biggest news in the story. Heads 
are built over a story by the copy reader. 


Copy Reader 


The copy reader is the person who reads and 
edits the story, preparing it for the printer. 


City Editor 

The city editor on most of the newspapers in 
smaller cities and towns is a copy reader, who 
also directs his reporters in the gathering and 
writing of news. On large papers his duties are 
to direct the reporters and read over copy just 
for errors, libel or to ascertain if the reporter 
has written the news he has been sent after. 


Reporter 


The reporter is the news gatherer. He usu- 
ally writes all copy for the newspaper. How- 
ever, on some of the larger papers he merely 
gathers the news and telephones it in to a re- 
write man. A rewrite man is just what his 
name implies. He rewrites news telephoned in 
or news items handed to him by the city editor. 
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Editorial Comment 


This to a city editor is like a red flag to a 
bull. NEVER use editorial comment in a news 
story. Editorial comment is expressing your 
own views in a news story. 


Brief or Stickful 


A stickful is about two inches of type. When 
you are told to write a brief the city editor 
means a stickful. In the days of hand-set type 
the printer used a metal stick in holding type, 
therefore that amount of type that can be held 
in the hand stick is known as a stickful. 


Personals 


Personals are briefs about persons, as a rule 
used only on the society page of a newspaper. 
Example:—Mr. and Mrs. E. W. Smith are vis- 
iting in Newport, R. I. 


Assignments 


Reporters are detailed or assigned to cover 
certain happenings, therefore they are on an as- 
signment for the newspaper. When a reporter 
is out on an assignment he is said to be covering 
the story. 
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Run or Beat 


A big daily newspaper has from ten to twenty 
reporters. A large number of these reporters 
are assigned to certain runs or beats. For ex- 
ample:—A reporter assigned to the police head- 
quarters is said to be on the “police run.” A 
reporter assigned to church news is covering the 
“church run.” 


Special Assignment Man 


A reporter who has no special run or beat, but 
who is assigned from the office on special stories 
is called a “‘special assignment man.” He may 
not have more than one big story a day for 
several days, then later he may have five or six 
assignments. 


Editorial Rooms 


These are the rooms in which the reporters, 
copy readers and editors work. The office where 
the books are kept and where the advertising 
force works is known as the ‘‘business office.” 
That part of the building in which the type is 
set is known as the “composing room.” 
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Date Line 


The name of the place from which the story 
is written. This together with the date should 
start the story when written from some other 
city than that in which the newspaper is pub- 
lished. 


CHAPTER 3: Newspaper English 


Newspapers are delivered into the homes of 
all classes of people. The university professor, 
doctor, lawyer, scientist, preacher, carpenter, 
bricklayer, and day laborer ail are listed among 
the subscribers of the newspaper. 

Therefore, the language of the newspaper 
must be such that all these classes can under- 
stand it. If the newspaper were filled with tech- 

“nical terms it would be understood by the sci- 
entist and other highly educated people, but it 
would be entirely foreign to the workman or 
day laborer. 

The well-edited newspaper contains pure sim- 
ple Anglo-Saxon words. It is free from pedan- 
try and obsolete expressions, telling the news 
of the day in a common language that all can 
understand. Elaborate, high-sounding words 
have no place in a newspaper. The Bible is 
the best example of simple language that can be 
understood by all. 

Clearness, conciseness and force are the three 


outstanding qualities you should strive for in 
24 
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writing for newspapers. Simplicity is the key- 
note. Do not use high-sounding words nor the 
jargon of the streets; neither has a place in the 
good newspaper. 

In writing a news story strive for clearness. 
Do not use long and involved sentences. Break 
your sentences up into short, terse sentences and _ 
make EACH sentence count. The average 
reader has neither the time nor the inclination 
to read and reread a sentence or paragraph in 
order to get your meaning. Write so that your 
meaning literally stands out the minute one 
glances at the written page. 

In quoting a scientist translate his terms into 
English that your reader can understand. This 
is true of legal phrases. If a lawsuit is filed and 
you are reporting it do not pick up the text of 
the bill filed, with all of its legal terms, but put 
the facts in everyday English and tell the story 
simply. In writing of a marriage do not say 
“John Smith and Lillian Jones were united in 
the holy bonds of matrimony.” Just say that 
John Smith and Lillian Jones were married, etc. 

Remember—the style of your story should be 
simple, its meaning clear and its diction pure. 
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BE CONCISE 


Walk into a newspaper office any day and 
stand around for several minutes and you will 
hear the city editor yell out to his reporters 
time after time, ‘“Hold it down, space is tight!” 
He is telling his reporters that the paper is 
crowded and he can use but little copy on each 
story. He will a few minutes later begin edit- 
ing one of those stories and you will see him 
chop off a paragraph here and a sentence there 
and when he has finished with it you will find 
the original copy cut into about half. 

If you would get news of your church, Bible 
Class or other organization in the paper, ‘“BOIL 
IT DOWN.” Cut out every unnecessary sen- 
tence, phrase or word and hand in a clean piece 
of copy. Then it will get in. 

There are exceptions to all rules. Perhaps 
you have a real big piece of church news or an 
interesting interview with a returned foreign 
missionary and you think that to “boil it down” 
would ruin the story. All right, tell the city edi- 
tor what you have and ask him how much he can 
use on it. The chances are if you have the pre- 
pared copy with you he will ask to be permitted 
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to read it—if it is well written and is real news 
he will use it all. If you have not prepared the 
copy tell him in a few words just what it is and 
he will inform you the number of words or pages 
of copy he can use. A good city editor will 
not overlook a good news or feature story for 
lack of space. 

Verbosity has sent many a story to the waste- 
paper basket. 

Do not say, “‘At a meeting held last night the 
Banner class perfected its organization for the 
year by the election of its officers.” Here is the 
way it should be said, ‘The Banner class last 
night elected officers.” If the Banner class 
elected officers it certainly met to do this. Offi- 
cers usually are elected for a year, therefore “for 
the year” is superfluous. However, if the class 
elected officers for more than a year say so, for 
that would be a news feature. “Perfected its 
organization for the year” certainly is unneces- 
sary and therefore should be omitted. 

Remember—be terse and avoid verbosity. 


BE FORCEFUL 


A story told in plain, pure English without 
rambling around with a lot of flowery adjectives 
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and unnecessary expressions is forceful. Words 
derived from the Anglo-Saxon carry more force 
and punch than any of their synonyms of for- 
eign origin. To neglect them for the longer 
words of Latin or French origin takes away the 
power to impress. 

Short sentences are far more forceful than 
long, involved ones. 

To be forceful does not mean that you must 
use all of the adjectives in your vocabulary nor 
does it require your viewpoint of the facts you 
are attempting to put into a news story. _ 

The forceful news story must have these 
salient qualities: 

1. It must be accurate in every detail. 

2. It must be terse and right to the point. 

3. It must be written from an impersonal, 
objective viewpoint. 

4, It must be written without bias or preju- 
dice. Be fair both in spirit and in detail. 

5. It must be written in good taste. 

6. It must be free from editorial comment. 

7. It must begin with a lead that will attract 
attention and continue on through to the end 
with a swing. 
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ACCURACY 


No matter how retiring a person is the aver- 
age human being is flattered to see his name in 
print, providing it is not in connection with a 
story that is detrimental to his reputation or 
character. 

BUT no matter how flattering that news story 
is, if Mr. Citizen sees his name misspelled he is 
ready to fight. He takes the misspelling of his 
name as a personal insult. Stop here a minute, 
dear reader, and think of that feeling that came 
over you the first time you saw your name in 
print. You felt very important, but suppose 
your name were Smythe and it had been spelled 
Smith. You would have been mad clear through. 

Your name is a thing peculiarly your own and 
you resent seeing it misspelled. You would not 
have a very high regard for a newspaper that 
persistently misspelled your name. This also is 
just as true of initials. Your initials are your 
own and you do not want them manhandled. 

The misspelling of a proper name or the in- 
advertent dropping or twisting of an initial may 
cost the newspaper a subscriber. It surely con- 
victs the newspaper of inaccuracy. 
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So, when you are taking a name for a news 
story, whether it be over the telephone or from 
the person himself INSIST that he spell his 
name out and do not guess at initials. If he 
tells you his name is Johnson ask him if it is 
spelled J-o-h-n-s-o-n or J-o-h-n-s-t-o-n. This is 
very important. . 

The same care should be used in giving street 
addresses. A serious injustice may be done a 
person in giving him a wrong street address. It 
may represent the difference between respecta- 
bility and its opposite. When in doubt consult 
a city directory or telephone book. 

The rule of spelling correctly also applies to 
other than proper names. The slovenly news- 
paper reporter spells by sound and leaves it to 
the copy reader to edit. If you would invoke 
the wrath of a city editor or copy reader persist 
in misspelling. 

A pocket edition dictionary is not only an asset 
to a reporter, but is a necessity. When in doubt 
concerning a word look it up in the dictionary, 
then you cannot be mistaken. 

It is true that copy readers are hired to edit 
copy for misspelled words, but they must build 
heads, read for grammatical errors and watch 
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every line to avoid libel suits. Continue to mis- 
spell words and proper names and write sloven 
copy and you will soon find you are not welcome 
around the newspaper office. 

Accuracy is one thing that cannot be impressed 
too strongly upon the mind of a reporter, espe- 


cially one who is just breaking into the news- 


paper game. 

Be accurate in details of a news story. If 
you are writing of a missionary in Peking, China, 
do not say the missionary is in Canton. If you 
are writing of a lawn féte given by the women 
of Eastland Church do not forget and refer to 
the West End Church. 

Be certain of accuracy in reporting a sermon, 
address or a formal statement. Misquote a 
speaker and you not only make an enemy of him, 
you lay your paper open to libel. Be careful 
to use as nearly as possible the exact words of 
the person you are quoting. It is far better 
to leave out some phrase than to guess at what 
he said and get the report garbled. 


TERSENESS 


Tell your story in as few words as possible, 
at the same time giving the salient facts. There 
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are some reporters who think that in order to 
write a good news story they must hand in 
enough to fill a news column. Some of the best 
newspaper stories on record are less than 500 
words in length. 

A story that will run a column in length must 
be exceedingly sensational or must be a report 
of a mighty big event. Repetition is one of the 
biggest failings of a novice. He is self-conscious 
and in an attempt to get the story “over” he 
repeats detail after detail when one telling would 
suffice. 

AvoiD VERBOSITY! 


IMPERSONAL 


Impersonal writing does not consist alone in 
the omission of the personal pronouns “‘we” and 
“TY.” Generalities that are likely to express or 
imply approval or disapproval must be avoided. 

If the Reverend John Adams is assaulted en 
route home from church tell when, where and 
how he was attacked, but do not say, ‘A das- 
tardly attack was made upon the Reverend John 
Adams last night by low-down characters.” It 
is no doubt true that the attack was dastardly 
and the men who attacked him were low-down 
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characters. Write your story in such a manner 
as to let the facts convey this information to 
your readers. For example—describe the num- 
ber of assailants, the manner in which they at- 
tacked him, the weapons used and the condi- 
tion of Mr. Adams after the assault. If the 
assailants were low-down persons why not de- 
scribe them to your readers? Here is the way 
the story should be written: 


“While en route home from church last 
night the Rev. John Adams, pastor of the 
First Church, was assaulted and literally 
beaten to a pulp by three men who sprang 
upon him out of an alley between Third 
and Fourth avenues. 

“Mr. Adams suffered a fractured jaw- 
bone, lacerations about the face and his 
right arm was nearly torn from its socket by 
the assailants. Mr. Adams said that he 
knew of no reason for the attack, for he did 
not know that he had an enemy in the 
world. 

“All three men were shabbily dressed, one 
wore dirty overalls, the other two were 
dressed in dark suits, and they fairly reeked 
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with liquor fumes, according to Mr. Adams’ 
statement to a police officer at the Gen- 
eral Hospital, where he was taken for treat- 
ment.” 


In the above story you have shown beyond a 
shadow of doubt that it was a dastardly attack. 


You have also told in description, coming from — 


the lips of the victim, that the men were of low 
character. 

The story is terse and it has lost nothing in 
the telling. 

This also covers the fourth point of being 
free from bias or prejudice. 


AVOID BEING BIASED 


Remember you are a reporter. It is your 
duty to give an accurate, fair report of facts. 
If you are a Christian and you are assigned to 
cover an address given by an infidel it is your 
duty as a reporter to give an accurate, fair ac- 
count of his address. Be sure to quote him ac- 
curately. You of course will not agree with any- 
thing he says. Do not begin your story by say- 
ing, “A fool sayeth in his heart, There is no 
God.” Quote him at length and your readers 


\ 
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will know he is a fool. Give him enough rope 
and he will hang himself. 

If you are a Baptist and you are sent to cover 
a debate between a pastor of your own faith 
and one of the Unitarian belief you must for 


the time being, even until you have handed in 


your copy, forget that you are a Baptist. It 
becomes your duty when you are assigned to 
cover that story to write it as it happens. Do 
not, just because you are a Baptist, write a 
column of quotations from the Baptist pastor 
and give the Unitarian two or three paragraphs. 
Never let your personal feelings enter into the 
written matter turned in to a newspaper for 
publication. 


GOOD TASTE 


Your story will be read by the women and 
children in the homes as well as the ‘“‘men about 


town.” Never use language that would offend 
the most gentle or refined. Leave out revolting 
_and horrible details. 


| 


] 
| 
| 
| 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Editorial writers are paid handsome salaries 
to do nothing except comment on current events. 
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These writers know the policy of the newspaper 

and write accordingly. A full page and some- 

times more is reserved for their comments. 
News pages are for news, not views. 


LEADS THAT ATTRACT 


More depends upon the lead or introduction 
than anything else in writing a real news story. | 
Put a “punch” in your Jead and get off to a 
“bang up” start, then continue on with a swing 
until the end. Never let your reader tire of 
the story from the time he starts it until he 
finishes. : 

I will have much more to say on this subject 
later. 


CHAPTER 4: Religious News 


There probably is no more prolific field for 
news known than that of religion. This is true 
because newspapers of to-day have not pro- 
- gressed far enough to see and realize the value 
of printing news of churches, Bible Schools and 
other church organizations. Having not real- 
ized fully the importance of this class of news, 
the great newspapers either have not certain 
pages reserved for it or, if they have, it is prob- 
able that they have either their poorest cub re- 
porter assigned to this work or are depending 
upon what smattering of news they can get from 
church leaders by the use of the telephone. 

“The fields are white unto the harvest.” A 
great opportunity awaits you pastors, church 
workers, Bible School builders, and missionaries. 
There is no greater agency known to mankind 
to-day for the spreading of the teachings of 
Christ Jesus than the daily press. If we have 
trained newspaper men listed among our preach- 
ers, church workers, Bible School leaders, mis- 


sionaries and leaders of young people’s organi- 
ol 
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zations what a wonderful chance to spread God’s 
Word throughout every nation. 

Nations are molded by public sentiment. The 
great World War was fought and won as a result 
of great publicity campaigns using slogans to 
spur the young and old on into battle. 

It is human nature for people to read of cur- 
rent happenings. It is psychology for human 
beings to believe a great, great deal of what 
they read and to a large extent be influenced 
by the writers. 

Publicity campaigns are becoming more pop- 
ular every day among the great corporations. 
Newspapers are being used successfully in con- 
ducting great selling campaigns for nationally 
advertised products. The California Fruit 
Growers have made millions by their advertise- 
ments. Moving picture corporations have high- 
salaried publicity men who write about the vari- 
ous movie stars and the hosts of everyday folks 
read and trot along to the picture show. 

If nations are molded through publicity, wars 
are fought and won through publicity, great in- 
dustries grow greater through the use of adver- 
tisements, the moving picture business was born 
and bred on “blaring hokum” spread through 
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the press, and great cities are built by the 
use of newspapers, then is it not feasible to be- 


lieve that the greatest business in the world, 


winning of lost souls to Jesus, can be made to 
sweep the world through the use of the great 
newspapers? 

It is my purpose in writing this little book 
to impress upon our great Christian men and 
women the necessity for learning the simple 
fundamentals of news writing. 

We have in the foregoing chapters dealt with 
the salient facts of news writing. This and the 
final chapters will be devoted to the more tech- 
nical phases of the subject. 

Then the first thing you must learn is what 
constitutes news, how you may distinguish news, 
and what are the essentials of a good news story. 

First—Any happening that will interest a 
great number of readers is considered news. 
Those things that will interest only a small circle 
of people are not considered legitimate news. 
Keep this always in mind when attempting te 
report news for your paper. For instance, if 
Willie Jones falls and breaks his arm, this will 
only interest a few persons in the immediate 
neighborhood in which Willie lives, hence it is 
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not news. On the other hand, if Willie Jones 
suffers a fractured skull as the result of an auto- 
mobile accident it is news because of the extent 
of his injury from which he is likely to die. If 
Willie Jones were sick with the measles it is not 
news, but if Willie Jones should die, then it be- 
comes news. 

However, if the pastor of your church suffers 
a broken arm or is ill and unable to fill his pulpit, 
it is news. This is true because the pastor of 
a church is widely known and anything aside 
from the routine of his work constitutes news. 

For the guidance of religious workers the fol- 
lowing constitute news which any good news- 
paper is glad to publish: 


THE CHURCH 


Any building program under consideration, 
plans, specifications and description of new 
building or buildings. 

The resignation of a pastor or the call of a 
new pastor. This also applies to any church 
officer who leaves the congregation and the elec- 
tion of his successor. 

Reports of most important business trans- 
acted at the regular business meetings of the 
church or its governing bodies. 
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Purchase of properties by the church. Merg- 
ers of two or more churches. 

Activities of the pastor other than his regular 
routine work. If the pastor leaves to conduct 
a revival in another city or another church it is 
news. Special revival services in your church. 
Observance of special Sundays or any other spe- 
cial services conducted at your church. 

A good church publicity man can always get 
a good live news story out of his pastor’s ser- 
mon. I will add that the cooperation of the 
pastor here is absolutely necessary. I do not 
mean to say that the newspaper wants a story 
on every sermon preached by your pastor—re- 
member there is a limit. But in the average city 
where there are but few church publicity men, 
a fair average would be at least one good ser- 
mon stery from your church every month. This 
subject will be dealt with more at length 
later on. 

Any unusual event in your church is news. 
Remember this and you will be kept busy at 
your typewriter. 


THE BIBLE SCHOOL 


This department will furnish a good news 
story for your daily paper EVERY Monday 
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morning. Right here let me say that it is easier 
to get church stories in your Monday morning 
paper than any other. Sunday always is a dull 
day around a newspaper office. The city editor 
of a morning newspaper is glad to see most any 
kind of a local story on Sunday night. 

Base your Monday morning story on the at- 
~ tendance at your Bible School. Call up a num- 
ber of superintendents of other Bible Schools in 
your city and get their figures on the number 
attending that Sunday, also the number the pre- 
vious Sunday, and build your story around the 
figures. If the total shows a less number than 
the previous Sunday perhaps you can work in 
a reason. For instance, rain, vacations, out- 
ings, etc. 

The resignation of a superintendent, officer 
or teacher is news. This also is true of the nam- 
ing of a new officer or teacher. 

There are some Sunday schools that have 
classes for the deaf and dumb or for the blind. 
Activities of such a class can be made the basis 
for a good feature story. 

Special outings. 

Visiting speakers. 

Class elections. 
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Thanksgiving and Christmas basket distribu- 
tion for the poor. 

Athletic activities of the young people. 

Class meetings for the society pages of the 
newspaper. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S ORGANIZATIONS 


Aside from supplying your newspaper with 
news from this department you can build your 
young people’s organizations with publicity. 
Publicity is one of the greatest assets to a leader 
in this work. I speak from experience. I took 
over a young people’s organization in a church 
in Texas a few years.ago. There were but five 
intermediates attending at that time. I an- 
nounced through the newspapers that this or- 
ganization was planning a big membership cam- 
paign. Two groups were formed and each group 
was given a name. Every week I wrote a story 
about the progress of the campaign. When I 
gave the organization over to another leader 
there were more than forty intermediates at- 
tending regularly. 

Young people, like their elders, are pleased at 
seeing their names in the newspapers. Give the 
newspaper stories about their work, their service 
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and their play and you will soon build up a great 
organization. Here are some things upon which 
you can base news stories: 

Election of officers. 

Election of new leaders. 

Membership campaigns. 

Attendance campaigns. 

Feature stories about unique methods used i in 
helping the pastor. 

Training schools. 

Revival services. 

Outings and parties. 

Promotion day programs. 

Missionary programs. 

Playlets for building fund, etc. 


THE MISSIONARY 


The missionary truly is the world’s unsung 
hero or heroine. 

This is probably the most prolific field of all 
religious workers in which to gather news and 
to keep the missionary and his work before the 
world. Yet, I am sorry to say, it is the poorest 
of all departments for the news really furnished. 

There is not a good newspaper in the United 
States that would not be glad to print news 
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from the foreign fields if it were written in news- 
paper style and sent in to the paper. I will go 
further than that and say that approximately 
75 per cent of the newspapers would PAY the 
missionary by the column for live news furnished 
them from foreign countries. 

Great press services have trained newspaper 
men to whom they pay enormous salaries for 
foreign news. These trained and picked men 
are sent abroad, with all expenses paid, just to 
gather news for the great American dailies. 
Does it not seem plausible that if the churches 
of America would send out newspaper trained 
missionaries they could write readable stories 
of their work for the newspapers, thus forcibly 
sending home Christ’s command, “‘Go preach the 
gospel to all nations’? 

Here are some suggestions for the mission- 
ary: 

Stories dealing with the customs of the na- 
tives in foreign countries. 

New missions established by your denomina- 
tion. 

New missionaries assigned to your field. 

Stories depicting the life of the natives when 
you arrive and later stories showing or com- 
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paring their living after they have heard the 
great story of Jesus and his love. 

Stories of hardships and trials encountered in 
your work. 

Murders, fires, earthquakes and other similar 
happenings. 

Laws of the country. 

News about other Americans encountered in 
your field. 

All of these stories, of course, should in some 
manner either with a byline or reference be 
“hung” upon you. That is, you should get credit 
for every story. Keep your name as a mission- 
ary of your own denomination before the public. 

Home missionaries can write stories of life 
found in the districts in which you work. There 
are thousands of human interest stories you can 
write if only you will keep your eyes open. 


CHAPTER 5: The Lead or Introduction 


“Hit ’em in the eye with the most important 
fact in the story.” 

This is the admonition of one of the best 
newspaper men in the “game” to-day. When 
he hires a new reporter he drives this fact home 
the very first day that reporter works, and he 
doesn’t let up on it until the reporter learns what 
he means. 

When you have learned the full meaning of 
this slangy phrase, then, and not until then, you 
are in fair way to learn how to write a news 
story. 

In fiction the climax of the story is held back 
by the writer until the very end of the story. 
In news writing it.is just the other extreme. 
The climax is the lead or introduction. The 
details are all covered in what is known as the 
body of the story. The lead of a well-written 
news story should literally be filled with AC- 
TION. 

If three men were killed in a gun battle be- 
tween criminals and officers the reporter tells 


that fact in the lead. In subsequent paragraphs 
47 
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he describes the battle and gives details as they, 
happened. 

The lead should tell who, what, when, where, 
and why. However these five W’s do not nec- 
essarily have to be answered in the first para- 
graph. This rule must not be taken too liter- 
ally. But every story before it is complete 
should answer these questions. 

In writing a lead on an address or sermon it 
is a good rule to remember to lead with the most 
startling or most important thing the speaker 
said. For example, if you were covering a ser- 
mon in the First Church and the pastor in speak- 
ing of the second coming of Christ should, dur- 
ing his sermon, say that he believes Christ’s com- 
ing is not far off because of certain conditions 
in the world, your lead would be something like 
this: 


“‘Christ’s return to earth is near,’ de- 
clared the Rev. John Adams last night at 
the First Church before an audience of ap- 
proximately 1,000 persons. Dr. Adams, 
whose text was on ‘The Second Coming 
of Christ,’ based his assertion on condi- 
tions existing in the world to-day.” 
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In this lead you have made a startling state- 
ment to catch the eye of your reader at once. 
You have told who said it and where it was said, 
when he said it and why he said it. 

If you were writing a lead on a story of three 
men being killed in a battle with officers and in 
which several others were wounded you would 
not start your lead with the fact that a battle 
was fought and then work up to a climax telling 
of the killing, etc. It would be like this, for ex- 
ample: 


“Three men were killed and several 
others wounded early to-day in a gun battle 
between rum runners and federal officers 
near Fairview. The dead: 

John Smith, 41, Linton. 

Jack Jones, 30, Fairview. 

Bill Williams, 29, Johnstown. 

The wounded: 

List as above, giving extent of injury, 
ete’ 


In the above you have given the most impor- 
tant thing in the story first. You have “hit ’em 
in the eye with the facts.” News writing as you 
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can see is closely akin to the spoken narrative. 
If you had witnessed the shooting and were run- 
ning to town to give the alarm you would natu- 
rally say, “Three men were killed and some 
others wounded.” If you were coming from a 
baseball game and were telling some one about 
it you would first say who won and the score. 
This is just as true in writing a story. 

I read a story handed in by a cub reporter 
once in which he described William Crenshaw 
as a long, tall night watchman. He told of 
Crenshaw hearing a noise and seeing a strange 
man dart into an alleyway near-by and how 
Crenshaw gave chase. He then described how 
the night watchman pulled his revolver and 
fired. In the very last paragraph he told the 
fact that the stranger was shot and killed and a 
subsequent examination identified the slain man 
as a notorious burglar who had escaped from 
the state prison and since his escape had killed 
two persons while robbing their homes. This is 
just to point out a way a news story should 
NOT be written. _ 

In writing a lead there is no halting, stam- 
mering or stuttering, but a straightaway plunge 
into the story. Use common sense and tell the 
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story in a matter-of-fact way just as if you were 
talking to another. 

The lead of a story should be the main facts 
boiled down. It should be complete, that is, in- 
dependent of other details which are to follow 
later in the story. In making up a newspaper 
there sometimes arises at the very last minute 
the necessity of cutting down many of the stories 
because of lack of space. Perhaps a big murder 
story has broken and it is but a few minutes 
until press time. The stories in the paper should 
have been written in such a manner that any 
one of them could be cut off after the first 
or second paragraph and still tell the story in 
brief. 

The lead should be complete in itself, so that 
the busy reader may grasp the facts in a few 
sentences and yet not be compelled to read the 
entire story. There are thousands of readers 
who never read more than the headlines and 
leads except in sensational or great big news 
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partment of First Church will leave for Lake- 
view at 2 p.m.,” etc. 

“At a meeting of” usually is a poor lead and 
most newspapers will not permit such. Your 
real story is what was done at this meeting, for 
example, “The resignation of the Rev. John 
Adams, pastor of the First Church, was mene 
last night at a meeting,” etc. 

Remember whenever it is possible get AC- 
TION into your lead. This alone tends to catch 
the eye of the reader. Here are some typical 
“action leads”’: 


“Fire last night destroyed the two-story 
residence of,” etc 

“Swirling, angry waters of the Corlitz 
River to-day threatened to break the 
levees oN 

“* “Tf hell stood in need of a king or queen 
there are people on earth to-day who would 
gladly apply for the job,’ declared the Rev. 
John Adams... .” 

“Fifteen families were driven from their 
burning homes into the snow last night 
whens...7 

“In a gun battle early this morning . . .” 


The Lead or Introduction $3 


In the first lead the reporter is writing about 
a fire in which one residence was destroyed. 
Notice the action. The first word catches your 
eye. How much better this is than if he had 
said, ““The two-story residence of John Jones 
was destroyed by fire.” 

In the second example the writer is drawing 
a tense, active word picture of the swollen 
river. You can almost see the angry waters and 
imagine the danger that lurks for the people liv- 
ing behind the levee. 

Next we have one of the most startling state- 
ments ever made from a pulpit. Can you imag- 
ine a city editor who would be so crowded for 
space that he would turn down a live news story 
like that? That lead was actually used in a 
Washington newspaper in quoting a certain 
western evangelist. The story was played with 
a big head on page one of the paper. 

The next is a lead for a fire story in which 
the feature of the story was the fact that 15 
families were driven out of their homes into the 
snow. The reporter did not hesitate a second, 
but swung right into the feature of the story. 
Needless to say it was one of the most widely, 
read stories in the paper. 
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The last example is the lead for a story of a 
duel between two men in which neither was 
killed. But this did not take away anything 
from the lead. He has made a lead that at once 


grips. 
PRACTICAL APPLICATION 


Let us now consider some leads that will be 
useful for the religious worker, some practical 
applications. Take news of the church proper. 
You were told that building programs consti- 
tuted good news stories for your daily news- 
paper. Here are some leads covering this class 
of stories: 


“Plans for the erection of a $100,000 
church in Belmont Heights within the next 
six months were announced last night by 
the Rev. John Adams, pastor of Suburban 
Baptist Church, immediately after the close 
of his sermon. 

“The new building will be at Willard and 
Morrow streets, the property recently pur- 
chased by the church at a cost of $2,000. 
The structure will be three stories in height, 
constructed of stone and brick and besides 
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a church auditorium seating 1,800 persons, 
it will house one of the most complete Sun- 
day School plants in the entire South, ac- 
cording to Dr. Adams. 

(Here you may write a good description 

of the plant.) 

“The contract probably will be awarded 
within the next ten days and actual con- 
struction work will begin shortly there- 
after.” 


In the lead you have given the most important 
thing in the story—the fact that a church cost- 
ing $100,000 will be erected within six months 
by the Suburban Baptist Church. Authority for 
your story is the Rev. John Adams, therefore 
you are not making the statement yourself. You 
also have gone further and told when and where 
the statement was made. 

In the next paragraph you have gone into 
details telling where, the exact corner, the church 
will be erected; you have briefly described the 
new church, and have even worked into it a sen- 
tence telling the cost of the property on which 
it will be erected. 

You may now elaborate on the plans, but, 
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REMEMBER, do not inject your personal opin- 
ion into the telling. You can “side step” this 
by describing the proposed edifice and ending the 
description with “according to the plans an- 
nounced.” ‘You can always let the other fellow 
tell how a thing will look, but do not fail to 
“hang it on” to him. 

In the last paragraph you have said that the 
contract probably will be let soon. This is done 
for a purpose—when the contract is awarded 
then you have another news story. 

The lead to this story can be twisted around 
several ways, for instance: 


“A church costing $100,000 will be 
erected in Belmont Heights. This was an- 
nounced last night... . 

“Erection of a $100,000 church in 
Belmont Heights was announced last 
nights S% 

“Work on a $100,000 church building in 
Belmont Heights is expected to begin 
within the next ten days, according to . . .” 


The resignation of a pastor or the call of a 
new leader: 
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“The resignation of John Adams, pastor 
of Trinity Baptist Church, was accepted 
last night at a business meeting of the 
church which was called by the board of 
deacons. 

“The resignation was not unexpected be- 
cause Dr. Adams has been in ill health for 
several months and had been advised by 
physicians to go West. At the meeting the 
pastor explained that he had been extended 
an invitation to accept a pastorate in Tuc- 
son, N. M., but he did not want to take 
any action until he had been released by 
the church. 

‘“‘Aside from accepting his resignation the 
church unanimously adopted resolutions 
thanking the pastor for his faithful work 
and wishing him Godspeed to his new home. 

“The Rev. William Hunter will fill the 
pulpit as supply pastor until the church 
selects a successor to Dr. Adams.” 


Here you have told the whole story in the 
first two paragraphs. Your lead has gone di- 
rectly into the heart of the story telling of the 
acceptance of the pastor’s resignation. You 
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have told when the action was taken and you 
have told why it was taken. 
The calling of a new pastor is news: 


“The Rev. Alexander Beall, pastor of 
First Church, Greenville, S. C., has ac- 
cepted a call to the pastorate of Trinity 
Baptist Church, it was announced last night 
by the Rev. William Hunter, supply pastor 
of Trinity, at the close of the services. 

“Dr. Beall will arrive here Saturday and 
preach his first sermon in Trinity Church 
Sunday morning at 11 o’clock. The fam- 
ily of Dr. Beall will not reach here until 
the first of next month, Dr. Hunter said.” 

(Here you may print a biography of the 
new pastor.) 


As in the other lead you have told the prin- 
cipal news first. There were no words wasted 
in the telling. Some newspapers frown upon 
the use of a proper name to lead off with. This, 
I believe, is a mistake. A proper name does 
not retract from a lead; however, you may get 
around this objection with this type of a lead: 
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“A South Carolina man will fill the pas- 
torate at Trinity Church. The Rev. Alex- 
ander Beall of Greenville has accepted the 
recent call of Trinity Church and will reach 
here Saturday, according to... .” 


Election of church officers is news: 


“All church officers were elected last 
night at the regular annual business meet- 
ing of Trinity Baptist Church. Annual re- 
ports of the Sunday School and other de- 
partments were read. 

“Officers elected are: (giving names and 
offices to which they were named.)” 


Tf all the old officers were reélected or if only 
one or two minor officers were not reélected then 
perhaps the most important thing from a news 
standpoint was the matter of annual reports. 
Then your lead would not be on the election, 
but on sore feature of the reports. The elec- 
tion of the officers in this case would become 
secondary in the matter of news. Your lead 
might be something like this: 
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“More than 200 persons were added to 
the Bible School in 1924, according to the 
report of John Jones, superintendent of the 
Blakemore M. E. Church, South, made last 
night at the annual business meeting of that 
church. Other features of the various an- 
nual reports showed that Blakemore Church 
gave $5,000 last year to foreign mis- 
sions. es 

(Here you may go into the various re- 
ports, giving high lights from them.) - 


Reports of the most important business trans- 
acted at regular business meetings constitute 
news: 


“A community gymnasium for Belmont 
Heights children will be sponsored by the 
St. Luke’s Episcopal Church. 

“This was decided last night at a business 
meeting of the church held in the Rector’s 
study. The old building, formerly used for 
worship, which stands on the lot at Sixth 
and Mercer streets, will be remodeled into 
a fully equipped gymnasium. The money 
for the project will be raised by popular 
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subscription among the residents of Bel- 
mont Heights. St. Luke’s Church will start 
the fund with a check for $500, it was de- 
cided.” 

(Here you may go into detail, telling of 
the need for such a recreation center, as 
pointed out by members of the church or 
by quoting the rector. You may tell how 
the campaign will be worked, the names of 
the solicitors or team captains and how 
much will be needed to insure the success 
of the project, and then give a description 
of the plans, etc.) 


Suppose your church at its business meeting 
decides that a real old-time revival is necessary 
and votes to hold one with a noted evangelist. 
(This would possibly be your lead: 


‘“‘An old-fashioned revival conducted by 
A. Bank Morris, the ‘Texas Tornado,’ will 
be held in First Church for two weeks be- 
ginning next Sunday, according to action 
taken last night at a business meeting of 
the church.” 

(Here you can give a colorful descrip- 
tion of the evangelist.) 
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Here is another way you might write the lead: 


“The ‘Texas Tornado’ is coming to Peo- 
plesville. 

“This was decided last night at a busi- 
ness meeting of First Church, at which time 
it was voted to hold a two weeks’ re- 
vivalo 


In this lead you have gotten away from the 
regular news lead, but in its stead you have at 
once written a sentence that will grip your 
reader. 

Revival meetings seldom get the amount of 
publicity justly due them in a newspaper be- 
cause of clumsily, poorly handled and written 
copy. Publicity for a revival meeting rightly, 
handled can swell your attendance 50 per cent. 

Publicity in the daily newspapers on revival 
meetings should begin the day the date of the 
meeting is announced and your church is EN- 
TITLED to a news story every day from then 
on until its close. However, there is a string 
to that word “entitled” and that string is 
wrapped around you. You must know how to 
make a daily story NEWS. 
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You have just seen two examples of announce- 
ments or first stories on revivals. It now is up 
to you to keep the story alive. 

For your second-day story you should an- 
nounce one or two committees. Committee ap- 
pointments are news. Here it is: 


“Personal workers for the ‘Texas Tor- 
nado’ revival starting next Sunday and con- 
tinuing for two weeks in First Church were 
announced to-day by the Rev. Phillip An- 
drews, pastor. 

“This is to be an old-fashioned revival 
and to conduct a successful one we must 
have personal workers,’” explained Dr. 
Andrews when he made public the names of 
his helpers.” (Here you can quote him 
briefly on the approaching meeting. ) 

“Following are those appointed as per- 
sonal workers:” 

(Give list of names and be sure of your 
spelling and initials.) 


Your third-day story might possibly be a good 
human interest story about the “Texas Tor- 
nado.” You will notice that this revival is 
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now known as the “Texas Tornado Revival.” 
It has a name and a catchy name. This 
alone will create interest in the approaching 
meeting. 

Your main idea now is to get people talking 
about your meeting. Give them a good human 
interest story. Find out if your evangelist is a 
golfer, hunter, athlete or has some hobby that 
you can play up in your news stories. Remem- 
ber if you make your news stories interesting 
you will have no trouble in getting them “over” 
the city editor’s desk. 

A news story may be built around the attend- 
ance at Bible School: 


“With a total of 1,500 present the Sec- 
ond Presbyterian Bible School yesterday 
set a new attendance mark for the year, 
according to R. H. Smith, superintendent. 
The nearest approach to this record was 
on promotion day last June when a tabula- 
tion of the various departments showed a 
total of 1,002. 

“Not only was the Bible School record 
broken, but the Business Men’s Bible class 
also set a new high mark with 387 present. 
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“This big increase in attendance is at- 
tributed to a special campaign, now in 
progress, of the men of the Sunday school, 
it was pointed out by the superintendent. 
Mr. Smith is confident that the special goal 
of 2,000 will be reached before October 29, 
when the campaign ends.” 

(Here you may give a tabulation show- 
ing the number present in each department 
comparing the figures with the Sunday pre- 
vious. ) 


You will notice that the lead of this story hits 
straight from the shoulder, reciting a fact which 
is in the main your story. Your story is hung 
around the fact that a new record was set up 
and without hesitating you gave the number. 
In the next sentence is given the next important 
feature, that of the nearest approach to the 
record. Then you continue along with details, 
etc. 

As has been pointed out, you may call up 
other superintendents in the city and base your 
story on that feature. 

Story on the resignation of a superintendent, 
officer or teacher: 
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“The resignation of H. P. Jones, super- 
intendent of Richland Baptist Sunday 
School, was accepted with regret last night 
at a business meeting of the church. Mr. 
Jones has recently accepted a position that 
will require his services out of the city much 
of the time, he explained in asking that he 
be released from his Sunday-school work. 

““A successor to Mr. Jones will probably 
be named within a few days, the Rev. John 
Adams said to-day. 

“Records at Richland Church show that 
since Mr. Jones assumed his duties as su- 
perintendent in 1920 the Sunday school has 
enrolled 500 new members.” (Here you 
may give any other details of Mr. Jones’ 
work, etc.) 


Suppose you failed to give the newspaper 


a 


story on the election of Mr. Jones’ successor, 


but thought about it the following Sunday. 


It 


still is not too late to be news. Your story 


would be something like this: 


“Charles Norton, cashier of the City 
National Bank, yesterday assumed his 
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duties as superintendent of Richland Bap- 
tist Sunday School. Mr. Norton was 
elected at a business meeting of the church 
on last Wednesday night. He succeeds H. 
P. Jones, who resigned recently because his 
new business connection keeps him out of 
the city much of his time.” 

(Here give a brief sketch of Mr. Nor- 
ton.) 


The change in officers may be made the basis 
upon which to hang news stories for several 
weeks to come. The following Sunday you may 
write a story telling of the plans of Mr. Norton 
for building the Sunday-school attendance, then 
follow his plans up showing the results obtained. 
Here, also, Mr. Norton, being a banker, is ex- 
cellent material for a “bang up” feature story 
for your Sunday paper. Here also is an oppor- 
tunity to work in a cut of Mr. Norton. This 
story will not only be of interest to the members 
of your own and other church people, but will 
interest thousands of persons who know Mr. 
Norton in a business way. 

Sunday-school classes that are unusual fur- 
nish material for news stories: 
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“The story of Christ’s death on the cross 
to save sinners was told in detail yesterday 
to members of the Wesley Bible class in 
First Methodist Church, and yet not a word 
was uttered. 

“The members of Wesley class all are 
deaf and dumb. There are 11 enrolled in 
this class and usually there are 11 present 
on Sunday morning. The teacher is Mrs. 
John Henry, member of the faculty at the 
State College for the Deaf.” (Following 
you can give a short history of the class, 
etc.) 


The above story is written in what is known 
to the newspaper profession as “feature style.” 
This you already have observed does not begin 
with the regular news lead; however, it does 
catch and hold the attention of the reader. 

Feature style also may be used in writing a 
story of a Sunday-school outing: 


“Peanuts, pop-corn and red lemonade! 
“Yesterday was not circus day, but 576 
members of Central Christian Church Sun- 
day School declared they had more fun than 
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a circus at Reel Point, where an old-fash- 
ioned basket picnic was spread. It was the 
annual outing of this Sunday school.” 

(Here may be given a few details on 
games, athletics, etc., enjoyed at the pic- 
nic. ) 


A special visitor at a Sunday school always 
is worth a story: 


“Li Hung, native missionary of the 
Southern Baptist Convention, who is sta- 
tioned at a village near Canton, China, 
spoke before the intermediate department 
of the Belmont Heights Baptist Sunday 
School yesterday morning. The missionary 
gave a fifteen-minute talk in which he told 
the story of his conversion.” 


The above is just a short news note for the 
paper. We now will see how the story can be 
elaborated upon and made a more interesting 
story: 


“How he was cast out from his own home 
by his mother and father and threatened 
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with death because he accepted Christ was 
told yesterday by Li Hung, native mission- 
ary of the Southern Baptist Convention, be- 
fore the intermediate department of the 
Belmont Heights Baptist Sunday School. 

“Ti Hung is instructor in a Baptist mis- 
sionary school near Canton, China. For 
fifteen minutes he carried the young people 
to his native home in China with a graphic 
word picture of the many obstacles he had 
to overcome before he was free to teach the 
saving grace of Jesus Christ.” 


We now will see how this same address may 
be made into a page one story which any city 
editor would be delighted to get: 


“The massacre of ten Christian mission- 
aries in Yung Lo, a village near Canton, 
China, on May 16 was vividly described by 
Li Hung, native missionary of the Southern 
Baptist Convention, yesterday in a talk be- 
fore the intermediate department of the 
Belmont Heights Baptist Sunday School. 

“The young missionary told how he was 
wounded in fighting to save the slain mis- 
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sionaries. He carries a terrible scar across 
the side of his cheek and his left arm dan- 
gles helplessly beside him, mute evidence of 
that struggle for Christian people against 
his own heathen brothers.” 

(Here you may quote him at length and 
not be afraid of any part of it being blue 
penciled. ) 


We have given three examples showing how 
three different persons sized up the story. The 
first is nothing more than a news note which 
carries but little interest outside of the imme- 
diate members of the Sunday school and church. 

The next story goes a trifle further. There 
is a human interest appeal in how the young 
missionary became a Christian and the struggle 
he went through with to attain his salvation. 
This you see carries a wider news value. Virtu- 
ally every Christian will be interested in reading 
of his trials. There always is a human appeal 
in a son or daughter being cast out from the 
family. 

BUT—the third account of Li Hung’s talk 
is written as it should have been written. It 
is written by a person who saw the real story 
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through the eyes of a newspaper man. Here 
is the manner in which he would have analyzed 
it if he had stopped to think that long. First— 
Every American is interested in a white man 
AFTER he has been murdered by a foreigner. 
Second—Virtually every person in the United 
States had read cable reports of that massacre, 
but here is a Chinese who actually witnessed the 
murders. Third—Here is a Chinese who actu- 
ally fought and suffered serious wounds to pro- 
tect a handful of Americans from Chinese sav- 
ages. This is a REAL news story. This also is 
the manner in which the city editor of the news- 
paper sized the story up and it is very probable 
that the city editor rushed a reporter around to 
see Li Hung for a more complete story. He also 
sent a photographer around to “shoot some pic- 
tures” for his paper. 

Remember—Put the punch in the first para- 
graph. 

The lead goes right into the big news and tells 
it with the first breath. It tells who, when and 
where and later goes into details. Notice the 
human interest the writer develops at once for 
the Chinese by describing the wounds and tell- 
ing why he suffered them. 
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These three examples of news writing are 
given for the especial purpose of impressing upon 
you the necessity for analyzing a story before 
you begin to write it. They show how easy it 
is to overlook a really big news story. 

When you begin to write a news story first 
think of the most important thing among your 
many facts you have assembled. Look at this 
angle as you see it. Then stop and imagine that 
you have a story which you are about to relate 
to a great audience composed of people from all 
walks of life and from all parts of your city and 
state. Forget that you are about to WRITE 
a story. Picture yourself standing upon a plat- 
form in a great auditorium and all of these peo- 
ple are sitting down there in range of your voice. 
You want to tell them something that will hold 
their attention. WILL what you are about to 
write in your lead cause them to stop laughing 
and talking and listen to the rest of your story? 
Will it? If it will then you have your lead. 
Be natural. Write your story as you would re- 
late the same facts before an audience. 

Class elections are to a certain extent news. 
There are several officers elected and each one 
has numbers of friends and acquaintances over 
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your city. Newspapers look upon the printing 
of names as “goodwill” builders, therefore a city 
editor rarely, if ever, will turn down a well-writ- 
ten story of class elections: 


“Officers of the Berean class of First 
Congregationalist Church were elected last 
night at the home of Mrs. F. C. Epps, 
1415 Second street. Plans also were made 
for a membership campaign to be begun 
by the class. The following are the offi- 
cers:” 

(Here give a list of them and the offices 
to which they were named. You also might 
give a list of the retiring officers. ) 


Children, like old folks, like to see their names 
in the newspaper, and stories about them and 
their class work will do a whole lot toward re- 
viving interest in the Sunday school. 

Another way to arouse interest among your 
young people is to permit them to serve. When 
they have done something of especial interest let 
the public know about it. Distribution of 
Thanksgiving and Christmas baskets to the poor 
is always welcomed by your young people: 
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“More than 75 families of the tenement 
district were made happy to-day because 
intermediates of First Lutheran Sunday 
School have been taught the meaning of 
‘service.’ 

“The intermediates, fifty of them, in ob- 
servance of Thanksgiving, distributed great 
big baskets filled with nourishing food 
among the families living along First, Sec- 
ond, Hickory and Flat streets and Wilks 
alley. 

““ “The children have been studying about 
Christ’s teaching of service,’ said H. A. 
Baumann, superintendent of the intermedi- 
ate department. ‘They decided that by 
feeding the hungry they would be serving 
the Master. We procured a list of the poor 
families from city nurses and to-day reaped 
a wonderful blessing. 

“‘T firmly believe that through the dis- 
tribution of food to-day and a prayer here 
and there said by the young people as they 
made their deliveries some lost souls will 
be won to the Savior,’ said Mr. Baumann.” 


In the above story you have material in which 
every one is interested. There is no man so vile 
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that he has not a tender place in his heart for 
achild. This story is news, legitimate news, yet 
don’t you see how it can be used in helping to 
spread the teaching of the Nazarene? Perhaps 
some lost man would be touched and won to 
Christ just through the reading of the young 
people’s service. 

Religious workers who have training in news 
writing should at all times keep in mind their 
opportunity of spreading the gospel of Jesus 
Christ through the great newspapers. There is 
a chance always that some lost person may be- 
come interested in his salvation merely through 
reading a news story about church or Sunday- 
school work. 

All manner of athletic activities of the Sunday- 
school pupil may be basis for news stories: 


“The Fellowship class baseball team of 
Castle Heights Methodist Church yesterday 
defeated the Battlers nine by a score of 7 
to 0 at Glendale Park. The feature of the 
game was the hitting of S. Wilson, catcher 
for the Fellowship club, who got three hits 
out of four times at bat.” (Other details 
of the game.) 
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“The Sunday School league pennant race 
will be decided to-day when the Fellowship 
class nine of Castle Heights Methodist 
Church and the True Blues of North Side 
Presbyterian Church meet on the Oakdale 
diamond at 3 p.m.,” etc. 


News of young people’s organizations is sim- 
ilar to that of Sunday-school members: Election 
of officers and new leaders, etc. Then there are 
membership campaigns which always furnish 
material for news stories. These contests also 
make for a better organization, for they keep 
interest alive in the organizations: 


“Fifty new members before January 
first.’ 

“This is the slogan of the Intermediate 
B. Y. P. U. of Temple Baptist Church which 
began last night a membership drive to con- 
tinue for six weeks. The union was di- 
vided into two sides or teams, the Reds and 
the Blues. 

“Ralph Williams was selected as captain 
to head the Reds and John Lynch was 
named chief of the Blues. The losing side 
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will be hosts to the winners on the night of 
January 1 at a banquet to be given in the 
church banquet hall.” 

(Here you may give the plans for the 
drive in detail.) 


This campaign should be heralded in the 
newspapers at least every Monday morning. 
These stories may tell what side is leading in 
the campaign, how many new members each has 
procured and what boy or girl has brought in 
the most members: 


“The Reds are leading by five points in 
the six weeks’ membership campaign being 
staged by the Intermediate B. Y. P. U. of 
Temple Baptist Church, it was announced 
last night when a tabulation of the first 
week’s campaign figures was made.” 

(Here follow with number of new mem- 
bers, etc.) 


“Forty-seven new members have been 
added to the Intermediate B. Y. P. U. of 
Temple Baptist Church as a result of five 
weeks’ work by the two teams vying for 
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honors in the six weeks’ membership cam- 
paign now entering the last lap of the big 
race. 

“The Blues, with a total of 27 new mem- 
bers, took the lead away from the leading 
Reds this week. All indications point to 
many more than 50, the goal set, being 
added to the union.” 


Similar stories may be written for attendance 
contests. Both are organization builders. The 
young people delight in most any kind of a test 
and you will find a willing response. Besides 
don’t you see that you have good material for 
news stories and you are keeping the name of 
your church before the public? It will not be 
long before the people of your city will be talk- 
ing about your church. Get them talking about 
you and there is nothing under the sun that can 
keep your church, Sunday school or young peo- 
ple’s organization from growing. 

Young people can be led on to be a wonderful 
help to the pastor of a church under the direc- 
tion of a good young people’s leader. There are 
many feature and human interest stories telling 
of unique methods used in helping the pastor. 
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The young people are eager and willing to do 
if you will just give them something to do. 

Stories may be written around the approach- 
ing training school, also several stories during 
the sessions of the training school will be accept- 
able: 


“A training school for Christian Young 
People’s organization workers will be held 
for one week, commencing on Oct. 25, in 
the Sunday-school auditorium at the First 
Christian Church, it was announced to-day 
by R. B. Wilson, director of young people’s 
organizations. 

“The following classes and their teachers 
have been planned:” (Here give a list.) 


When the training school opens your story 
may be something like this: 


“A training school for Christian young 
people to continue for one week opened last 
night in the Sunday-school auditorium of 
First Christian Church. The first night 
brought out an enrollment of 150.” 

(Here you may repeat the classes and 
their teachers and if a special speaker has 
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been engaged to address the student body 
you may write concerning him.) 


Another style lead on this story: 


“A total of 150 enrolled last night in the 
training school for Christian young people 
which opened for a one-week course in 
First Christian Church.” 


In all of these stories the lead tells the story 
in the first paragraph without hesitation or pre- 
liminaries. Then follow the details of the 
school’s work, etc. 

Virtually every activity of the Young People’s 
department is worth a news story in your local 
newspaper. As has been pointed out before, the 
acceptance of these stories depends almost en- 
tirely upon the style in which they are written. 

The Christian missionary has a wonderful 
opportunity to catch and hold the eye of the 
public in the great work he is doing in foreign 
fields. 

Human-interest stories concerning the pecul- 
iar customs of the natives he comes in contact 
with furnish excellent material for his home town 
newspaper: 
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“A Christian missionary is looked upon 
as a foreign devil by the natives of Ceylon, 
India, according to H. R. Clack, of Nash- 
ville, who has represented the Methodist 
church at that place for the past three 
years. 

“Mr. Clack is visiting Mr. and Mrs. J. 
R. Pepper in Belle Meade. He is home on 
a month’s leave of absence.” 

(Here you may continue the story at 
length, telling in a natural way, as if you 
were writing a letter home, of the various 
things that interested you in your work. 
Put the story in quotation marks, punctu- 
ating it at intervals with ‘“‘he said,’ “he 
described,” “he laughed,” “he exclaimed,” 
“he continued,” etc.) 


In the above lead you have made a direct 
statement that is intended to attract the reader’s 
eye immediately, in other words, “hits ’em in 
the eye with a startling statement.” You have 
“hung” the statement on Mr. Clack; have told 
who Mr. Clack is; where he is, and what he 
is doing here. The essential facts are in the first 
two paragraphs, afterwards you may continue 
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with a story just as long as you think will “get 
by” the city editor. 

New missionaries assigned to your field and 
arriving there not only make good “copy”’ for 
your home town newspaper, but will be “joy- 
fully” received by the newspapers in the new 
missionary’s home town. Most newspapers 
would pay you well for weekly or monthly 
budgets of news. Here is a sample: 


“Ponc Wu, China, March —. Learn- 
ing to speak several dialects of Chinese will 
be the first task of John Brown, missionary 
of the Southern Presbyterian Church, who 
arrived here on March 15. 

“Mr. Brown, whose home is in Jackson- 
ville, Fla., said that the climate here is very 
similar to his own native state.” (Here you 
may quote Mr. Brown on his first impres- 
sions of China, etc., then near the end of the 
story you may give a list of the other mis- 
sionaries with whom he will be associated 
and the names of their home cities.) 


Notice the above story begins with what is 
known as a “date line.” This is the name of 
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the city or town from which a story is written. 
The date line is always used on a story written 
in some other city than that in which it is to 
be published. The date line is not used in local 
stories. 

The lead to this story has a human-interest 
appeal. The fact that a man must learn Chinese 
is considered a hard task, but being required to 
learn several dialects is a feature that will in- 
terest nearly every one. In other words it is 
“news.” In the next paragraph you get right 
into the story, still holding the interest of your 
reader, by telling of the climate. You are doing 
more than telling the climatic condition, you are 
couching your language in terms that will be im- 
mediately understood in America. You are 
painting a word picture of the climate, for there 
is hardly any one who does not know what is 
meant by Florida weather or climate. 

Story depicting life of natives: 


“Mexico City, Mexico, Oct. —. Rat- 
tlesnake meat is a delicacy in old Mexico! 

“This is what John Small, Baptist mis- 
sionary, discovered here to-day to his con- 
sternation when he casually inquired of his 
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host, ‘What kind of delicious meat was that 
I have just eaten?’ His early training in 
etiquette and a strong stomach was a com- 
bination that saved the day. 

“* “T have eaten horse flesh in France and 
snails in Italy, but the flesh of serpents is 
something new to me,’ explained Mr. Small 
after he had hastily taken a dose of castor 
oil. 

“* “Mexico is a country fairly running over 
with surprises,’ he continued with a shud- 
der.” (Here you may go as far as you like 
with other details.) 


The above is just a simple example of one 
of the thousands of interesting experiences a 
missionary may base a news story on. The very 
opening phrase “hits ’em in the eye.” Not a 
single reader will throw that newspaper down 
until he has read every word of the story sent 
in by that missionary. What an opportunity to 
get in a great lesson from the Word of God! 

A story of hardship suffered by a missionary: 


“Cyin Ko, Cutna, Oct. —. With 
throats parched dry and terrible abdom- 
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inal pains from hunger gripping them, three 
missionaries, surrounded by Chinese ban- 
dits, hid out like wild animals for five days 
in the desert country south of here until 
rescued this morning by government sol- 
diers. . 

“The victims, Baptist missionaries, are 
being cared for in a native hospital and are 
pronounced out of danger by the attending 
physician. They are: 

“Will Strong, Fort Worth Texas. 

“N. F. Fair, Nashville, Tenn. 

“T. L. Gates, Baltimore, Md. 

“The little band of missionaries were en 
route to Ling Soo, a distance of 25 miles 
from here, when they were suddenly at- 
tacked from the rear by eight or ten Chi- 
nese bandits, according to the incoherent 
story of Mr. Strong. 

“The victims cannot remember anything 
else except the sight of the government sol- 
diers as they rushed to their rescue. ‘Hid- 
ing out like animals,’ gasped Mr. Strong 
over and over just before he dropped off 
into a restful sleep. The attending physi- 
cian says that after a good sleep and some 
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more stimulants the victims will be able to 
recount the whole story of the attack.” 


The above is a sample of one of hundreds of 
like experiences that missionaries know and suf- 
fer. This story is what is known as big “spot” 
news. It is worth a special cable to an Ameri- 
can newspaper. A missionary able to write a 
similar story could earn a handsome salary from 
a newspaper or some of the big wire services. 

First you have the lead with the big news. 
You have a dramatic lead, yet you have lost no 
news feature in the telling. All of the essential 
facts are in the first two paragraphs. In the 
first paragraph you have told the facts of the 
attack and the hardships suffered, also you have 
brought out the fact that they all were saved. 
Next paragraph tells what church they were con- 
nected with and gives their names. Then, too, 
another very important fact is the home ad- 
dresses of them. Afterwards the details of the 
attack, etc. 


CHAPTER 6: The Story 


You have learned that, in writing a lead, the 
most important facts are placed first, the climax 
of the story is the lead. The first paragraph 
or two MUST contain the events upon which the 
story depends. 

However, there never was a rule without ex- 
ceptions. If in the story you are going to write 
there are no features of obvious news interest 
you may hunt for picturesque details that will 
enable you to give a novel turn to your lead, 
something that will catch and hold the eye. 
There are, of course, times when your story 
would be of more interest if the climax were 
hidden until the end—this is a feature story. 

Now, after you have written the lead you 
must cast about in your mind for the story 
proper. You begin to tell the story in detail. 
The facts are put down in order of their impor- 
tance, unessential details coming last. Keeping 
the lead in mind, to avoid repetition, you expand 
and elaborate with other facts until you have 
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In writing a news story never fake or manu- 
facture news. This will not be tolerated by 
any reputable newspaper. Once you have been 
caught in a deliberate misrepresentation you are 
“through” so far as that newspaper is concerned. 

When you are working on a news story do 
not hesitate to ask every question you can pos- 
sibly think of about the thing or person of which 
you are going to write. Facts are what make a 
real story. It makes no difference how trivial 
the story you are covering seems to you, never 
overlook a chance to “dig” up some hidden fact 
that might make a “whale” of a yarn. 

Some of the biggest news stories ever printed 
were obtained as the result of a casual remark 
at the scene of the accident, in the neighbor- 
hood of the murder, or from the lips of the per- 
son being interviewed. It is said that a reporter 
for a great news service in Germany “scooped” 
the world on the Kaiser’s flight to Holland as 
the result of a remark made by a German diplo- 
mat with whom he was talking. Upon that 
chance remark, a tiny thread upon which to 
work, the reporter literally dug into the story 
after the REAL facts or story and got it. 

When you go after a story you should have 
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a good knowledge of the subject, but when you 
have finished covering the story you should have 
a perfect knowledge of the subject. Never leave 
a story without complete investigation, spare no 
effort in running down the very smallest or 
most meager clew. | 

When you have the facts in your mind begin 
to cull out the most important from the least 
important. Endeavor in writing your story to 
make every sentence add something new. Do 
not repeat an idea in different words or phrases 
simply to fill space. Remember what you have 
told in the lead and strive to set out the details 
in relation to the main facts. 

A good news story should be written in such 
a manner that it can be cut off at almost any 
paragraph and remain self-explanatory. This 
is the result of relating the facts according to 
their importance and making the story explain 
itself as it goes. 

Do not get the mistaken idea that your news 
story must contain nothing but one dry fact 
after another. You may color your story with 
descriptive writing and weave this in with your 
facts and thus make a readable story. The very 
best stories ever written were those into which 
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the writer has woven some personality. Tell the 
story in your own language and above all things 
do not overwork certain words and phrases that 
you might see in some other person’s story. Be 
yourself! 

A good news story begins with action and con- 
tinues on to the end with a swing carrying the 
reader along with it swiftly and easily from the 
beginning to the end. It should leave him with 
a clear and definite idea of what he has read. 
It is well here to point out some things to be 
cautious of. Be very careful not to omit essen- 
tial words. For example the omission of the 
word “not” would reverse the meaning of the 
entire sentence above. Be careful of punctua- 
tion. The misplacing of a comma also would 
change the meaning of a sentence. 

Pronouns should be used guardedly and care- 
fully, for it is much better to repeat a name than 
run the risk of ambiguity. “Former” and “lat- 
ter” are two words usually frowned upon by 
editors. 

A story should always be read over by the 
writer before it is handed in to an editor. A 
poorly written story, filled with misspelled 
words, will find its way to the wastepaper basket 
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very quickly. You should strive for clean copy. 
Dirty copy is a liability. 

Virtually all news stories are based upon in- 
terviews. Facts you are about to assemble into 
a story usually must be gotten from other per- 
sons. A city editor would, if he could, have a 
reporter present at every happening which the 
newspaper publishes, but that is impossible, 
hence the story must be written about something 
which was seen through the eyes of another per- 
son other than the reporter. This is what is 
known as the interview being incidental to the 
story. 

The reporter perhaps is sent out to cover an 
accident which has just happened. He must 
trust to others to tell him the facts; he must see 
the accident through the eyes of those who were 
present. These persons he informally inter- 
views. ‘These interviews together with his own 
observations about the scene of the accident are 
put together and from them he builds his story. 
Therefore it is very necessary that he weigh 
very carefully everything that has been told him 
by witnesses. He must take into consideration 
what motive the person has in relating the facts 
to him, whether it is a natural story told in an 
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impartial manner or whether the person telling 
it is interested in any manner with the case. 
What he is sure of he relates in the story as 
his own; other facts may be in the form of in- 
direct or direct quotations. However, be care- 
ful never to overwork quotations. This can be 
made ridiculous and absurd, for example: 


““ “The two-story residence of W. B. Bat- 
tle, 2137 Grand Ave., was destroyed by fire 
last night at 11 o’clock,’ said R. B. Madin, 
a spectator. 

“«The fire started in a rear room and 
within less than twenty minutes the home 
was nothing but ruins,’ Mr. Madin said. 
‘Fire apparatus from three engine houses 
responded. It was a spectacular fire. Why, 
it was the biggest fire I ever saw,’ he said.” 


That the two-story residence of W. B. Battle, 
2137 Grand Ave., was destroyed by fire last 
night is an established fact. There is no ques- 
tion about the house being destroyed, hence it 
is absurd to quote Mr. Madin. As a matter of 
fact there is no use of any direct quotations in 
the story. The second sentence could just as 
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well have been hung on to spectators without 
giving any certain one. It would have been bet- 
ter like this: The fire started in a rear room 
and within less than twenty minutes the home 
was in ruins, according to spectators. Fire ap- 
paratus from three engine houses responded. 

There is no need to tell the suffering public 
in the words of Mr. Madin that it was a spec- 
tacular fire and really the biggest fire he had 
ever seen. If the home was destroyed in twenty 
minutes it must have been a spectacular fire and 
the public does not care if Mr. Madin ever saw 
a fire before in his life or not. 

There is the interview where the interview is 
the story. 

This is the case of some prominent person 
from whom you have been assigned to get a 
story. What that person says is the story. It 
is not incidental to another story. 

Just as you reported the sermon or address 
do you report an interview. The most impor- 
tant thing that person says is to be made the 
lead to your story. Pick out from what he has 
to say the thing or statement that will interest 
the greatest number of persons and you have 
your lead. 
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We will now see how NOT to write an inter- 
view and then take the same words putting 
them into an interview in newspaper style: 


“Brother Smith, who has just returned 
from a six months’ tour of Europe and the 
Near East, said that he was glad to get back 
to his charge in the Eastland Methodist 
Church. Brother J. B. will preach Sunday 
morning. In an interview with a represent- 
ative of this newspaper he said: 

“Tt certainly is good to get home once 
more after an absence of six months in 
Europe and the Near East. We saw many 
wonderful sights and for the life of me I 
could not begin to tell you of everything 
that interested me. Europe is rapidly re- 
covering from the effects of the World War. 
In nearly all of the war-stricken countries 
there remains but little to recall the hor- 
rible period except, perhaps, the high cost 
of living which stares you in the face upon 
every turn. A square meal in most of these 
countries costs just five times as much as 
it does in the United States. 

“ ‘Teagues of Nations, world courts and 
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tribunals will all fail to produce world 
peace. I believe and am convinced that 
the only thing that will forever end wars 
and produce world peace is the universal 
acceptance and practice of the religion of 
Jesus Christ. 

“‘“Conditions in the Near East are hor- 
rible and I believe that every Christian 
should give financial aid to these oppressed 
people.’ ” 


In the foregoing interview the writer has made 
no attempt to pick out the most important thing 
said. In the very first paragraph the writer 
violated one of the first rules of news writing 
when he failed to identify Mr. Smith. He did, 
however, identify him before he began to quote, 
but it was done in an awkward and slovenly 
manner. The entire interview also is written in 
this same manner. The story should have been 
written something like this: 


“Wars will end and peace will reign 
only when the religion of Jesus Christ is 
accepted and practiced throughout the 
world,’ declared the Rev. J. B. Smith, pas- 
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tor of Eastland Methodist Church, who has 
just returned home after six months spent 
in Europe and the Near East. 

“ “Leagues of Nations, world courts and 
tribunals will fail where only the teachings 
of the Nazarene will succeed. Europe is 
rapidly recovering,’ etc. . . .” 


There is still another feature he might have 
played up in his lead instead of the preceding 
one. Here it is: 


“ “A square meal in most European coun- 
tries costs just five times as much as it does 
in the United States,’ according to the Rev. 
J. B. Smith, pastor of Eastland Methodist 
Church, who has just returned from Europe 
and the Near East, etc. . . .” 


There is no definite or fixed rule as to how 
an interview shall be written except that it must 
present the facts as related by the person inter- 
viewed. Neither is it compulsory to literally 
quote the person interviewed. The reporter 
may at his discretion put into his own words the 
facts as related by the person interviewed, writ- 
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ing his copy in the third person. However, it is 
much better to let the person interviewed tell 
in his own words most of the story. 

The story may carry the spoken words of the 
person interviewed, but punctuated with words 
and phrases of the writer to give more color 
to the story. For instance—“ ‘There are thou- 
sands and thousands of starving children in the 
Near East holding out their hands in appeal to 
America for aid, said Dr. Smith. This man 
of God, who is championing the cause of the 
Near East, for a moment bowed his head as in 
prayer and wiped a tear from his eye before 
continuing his story of the terrible conditions 
existing in that country,” etc. . 

In the above paragraph the reporter has in a 
deft manner given a pathetic touch to his story 
and at the same time has given his readers a 
brief glimpse of the human side of the person 
interviewed. 

Adroit writing such as this may be hard to 
acquire when you first begin to write for news- 
papers. Hard, thoughtful training and obser- 
vance of other writers’ styles will help you in 
your efforts. 

The reporter must be able to judge how to 
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present the speaker’s remarks most effectively 
from a news standpoint. It is not expected of 
him to quote slavishly. There are but few men 
who would be pleased to see their conversations 
verbatim in print. There are certain cases where 
the newspaper for which you are working is try- 
ing to make a certain politician appear ridicu- 
lous; then you may be told to quote him ver- 
batim. 

Then there is another type of person who, 
when asked for an interview, hands out a pre- 
pared statement. In this case you will, unless 
there is some special reason for disobeying, ad- 
here to his request and print it ‘as written,” 
except for a lead in which you tell the story. 

Regarding the mechanics of the story: Be sure 
that every word spoken and written into your 
story be enclosed with quotation marks. Be- 
gin each paragraph with quotation marks and 
use the marks at the end of the last paragraph 
or wherever you break off your interview for 
comment or descriptive writing. Do not over- 
work, “he said”; there are many other terms to 
break the monotony. “Declared,” “replied,” 
“asserted,” “flared,” “yelled,” “bellowed,” 
“choked,” “remarked,” “exclaimed,” “inquired,” 
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“suggested,” “corrected,” “urged,” “advised,” 
and many other words may often be substituted. 

A good, snappy, newsy interview is nearly al- 
‘ways acceptable to a newspaper. The person 
interviewed does not necessarily have to be a 
man of world renown to furnish good material 
for an interview. 

A good publicity man is always on the lookout 
for some big current event upon which to hang 
an interview. He may take some big piece 
of news from the daily press and have his 
preacher, Sunday-school superintendent or re- 
ligious worker give his view or comment upon 
it as a basis for an interview and news story 
for the local newspaper. Newspapers always 
are glad to print such interviews. 

Your pastor, Sunday-school superintendent or 
religious worker may have just returned from 
a visit to some other city. Here is an oppor- 
tunity to put across a news story and an inter- 
view. Have your subject talk about some un- 
usual activity in the city in which he has visited. 
If he has returned from abroad fire some ques- 
tions at him concerning the political conditions 
or industrial conditions of the countries visited 
by him. Then work his comments up into an 
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interview for your local newspaper. The city 
editor of your newspaper will not only be glad 
to publish the story—he will thank you for writ- 
ing it. 

Get hold of that returned missionary and lis- 
ten to him talk for an hour or so and put what 
he says into copy for your local newspaper. 


CHAPTER 7: Some “‘Don’ts” 


A publicity man is known and called by the 
profession “a mongrel.” Some newspaper men 
use much stronger language when speaking about 
a professional publicity agent. Ninety-nine out 
of a hundred publicity agents have earned and 
deserve this title. They have no one to thank 
but themselves. There is no other person in 
the world to blame but themselves. 

Therefore, it is not amiss at this time to “hand 
out” a bit of advice on how to succeed as a pub- 
licity agent and gain the glad hand of the news- 
paper profession and how to dodge the mongrel 
label. 

Possibly it would be best to give you some 
“don’ts” first, so here you are: 

Don’t loaf in the editorial rooms. 

The editorial room of a big newspaper is one 
of the busiest places in the world before press 
time. Starting from the office boy and going 
all the way up to the editor-in-chief—none of 
them has any time to waste talking with out- 


siders except to get the story. When you have 
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handed in your copy make a graceful exit and 
begone. When you sit around in an editorial 
room you are possibly usurping the chair of a 
reporter who has work to do. When you talk 
other things besides “shop” you are keeping the 
newspaper man from his work and he in turn is 
wasting his employer’s time. 

Don’t read proofs or copy on an editor’s desk. 
This is unethical and is one of the quickest ways 
to become a pest. Proofs of stories in type and 
copy handed in by reporters are for the eyes 
of no one except members of the official family 
until they have been printed on the pages of 
the newspaper. 

Don’t hang over the back of a reporter when 
he is writing copy. It disturbs him and is cer- 
tainly bad manners. There are many persons 
who cannot write a line when some one else 
is looking on. It takes their minds off what 
they are doing and interferes with the line of 
thought. 

Don’t stand by watching the editor or copy 
reader edit the copy you have handed in. 

By watching the editor or copy reader you 
are not bullying him into sparing the blue pencil. 
He may hesitate in cutting your copy at the time 
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being, but the minute you leave his office he will 
chop that copy probably more than he otherwise 
would had you left it on his desk and walked 
out. 

Don’t complain when your copy is cut down 
to a stick of type. 

Space might have been scarce that oP and 
the editor might have been compelled to cut it 
in order to get it in at all. There is a great deal 
in this thing called psychology. If you go into 
a newspaper office in the mental attitude that 
your copy is not wanted, the chances are it will 
not be wanted. 

Don’t grumble and growl even if your story 
is not used at all. 

There comes a time in every newspaper shop 
when a big story breaks just at press time and 
some less important story must be sacrificed 
to make room. Perhaps it was your story that 
was pulled out and thrown away. Remember 
it was not thrown into the wastepaper basket 
maliciously. There was a reason. 

Don’t ever threaten to “see the boss.” 

Such tactics will never get you in “solid” with 
the city editor. He could not be blamed if he 
hurled your copy in the wastepaper basket and 
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invited you to get out. Threats never yet have 
made friends. 

Don’t go over the city editor’s head to get a 
story printed. 

You may be successful once or twice and “‘put 
it over” the city editor, but you have made an 
enemy. The publisher puts a man in the city 
editor’s chair because he has confidence in that 
man’s ability to judge news. He does not de- 
sire to be worried with weighing the news value 
of a story and passing upon it for publication. 
Go to him the second time in an effort to put one 
over the city editor and the publisher has sized 
you up as a grouch or a pest and chances are 
your reception will be chilly. Hence you have 
lost two friends. If ever you go “higher up” 
go there with commendation and praise for his 
lieutenants and you have made two real friends. 
The publisher is tickled to know that he has 
made a wise choice in his city editor and praise 
for the city editor is praise for the publisher. 

Don’t request that you be shown a proof of 
your story before it is printed. 

The editor is not going to distort your copy 
just for the pleasure of making you mad. It is 
his duty to edit the copy to conform with the 
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style of his newspaper. Instead read your story 
as it appears in print and analyze it. You may 
profit by the analysis. 

Don’t think that you are a literary genius. 

Perchance you are a college graduate and a 
star English student. This does not make you 
an expert newspaper reporter by any means. 
Newspaper English is somewhat different from 
college textbooks. News stories are vastly dif- 
ferent from themes you learned to write in the 
great university. 

Don’t wear your welcome out. 

Do not overwork a good thing. There is no 
one who likes to be “worked.” If you write 
stories about every little trivial thing that hap- 
pens in your church or Sunday school and wish 
them on the newspapers seven days a week the 
editors will begin to think that they are being 
ridden. Use discretion. 

So much for the “don’ts.” Here are some of 
the things to “do” in order to find the latch 
string on the outside when you call: 

Make your copy count by writing newsy 
stories. 

Write clean copy. 

Avoid verbosity. 
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Write your name in the upper left-hand corner 
of the page on which your copy is written. 

Double space your copy. 

Leave plenty of room at the top and bottom 
of the pages. 

Gain the confidence and friendship of the city 
editor. 

Go into the editorial room with a smile. 

Make your visit short. 

Say something good to the city editor about 
his paper. 

Thank him for his courtesy. 

Summing up all of these “don’ts” and “do’s,” 
just bear in mind the Golden Rule and do unto 
others as you would that they should do unto 
you. 

The city editor is the man with whom you 
will do business. He is the man who is going 
to make or break you in your work as publicity 
agent. Remember that he is a human being just 
like yourself. He naturally will at first have an 
antagonistic attitude toward you because the 
majority of press agents with whom he has come 
in contact are ‘“mongrels” who have violated 
every known rule of ethics. It will be squarely 
up to you to conduct yourself in such a manner 
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that you will brush aside his prejudice and win 
his confidence and friendship. 

When you first begin on your publicity work 
ascertain the name of the city editor or city 
editors of your local newspapers. If it is an 
afternoon paper in which you desire to get pub- 
licity call on the city editor in the morning be- 
fore 9:30 o’clock. This is the most convenient 
time for him to talk with you. If a morning 
paper, make your call between 1 and 3 p.m. 

Call him by name, introducing yourself, and 
tell him that you are going to submit to him 
from time to time NEWS stories concerning your 
church, Sunday school or religious organization. 
Have a frank talk with him, outlining what you 
want to do and THEN ASK HIM FOR SOME 
POINTERS regarding the style of his paper, 
etc. The chances are about one hundred to one 
he will warm up to you immediately and before 
you leave him you will have learned much about 
writing copy for his newspaper. 

By asking his advice and receiving it, you have 
placed him in the attitude of a tutor. He has 
become slightly interested in you and when you 
hand him a news story he will give it more than 
a casual glance. You have started on the right 
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foot and if you will bear in mind the “don’ts” 
and abide by them it will not be long until you 
will have a welcome awaiting you when you 
call. 

Keep your eyes and ears open for news other 
than that concerning your church or Sunday 
school. If you hear of an accident, fire, arrest, 
murder, or some other piece of real news rush 
to the telephone and tip him off to it, but do 
not forget to tell him who you are. You need 
not give him any facts concerning that special 
news story except that it has happened and 
where it has happened. He will do the rest. 
Make a practice of this and that city editor will 
do all in his power to “make room” for your 
publicity. 

Act human and treat him human and you will 
succeed! 

A textbook or semi-textbook such as this could 
not be complete without a list of “don’ts” for 
the writer of news. There are so many words 
misused and so many bromides used that it is a 
wonder there are not hundreds of copy readers 
spending the remainder of their lives in padded 
cells. 

The following are some of the “don’ts” com- 
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piled by a city editor and copy reader of many. 
years’ experience: 

Don’t fail to repeat a name if there is even 
a bare chance of being misunderstood. The use 
of too many personal pronouns leads to confu- 
sion and sometimes grievous errors. — 

Don’t leave out an essential word, expecting 
the editor to guess at your meaning. There have 
been some serious errors and lawsuits as a result 
of carelessness. : 

Don’t fail to read over your copy before hand- 
ing it across the city editor’s desk. Avoid 
slovenliness. 

Don’t use foreign words when you can express 
yourself in pure Anglo-Saxon. “Five dollars a 
day” is far better than “five dollars per day.” 

Don’t use “lady” or “gentleman” when you 
mean “woman” or “man.” All grown females 
are women and all grown males are men in the 
human family. It is not disrespectful to use 
men and women. No real man or woman can 
take offense at the use of these words. 

Don’t say “an old Confederate soldier.” In 
this day you will not find a young Confederate 
soldier. In the same sense don’t say “an old 
man 90 years old.” If he is 90 years old, say 
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so—your readers will easily guess that he is old. 

Don’t say ‘a little tot.” 

If you must use the word “tot” then it stands 
to reason the child is little. The same is true 
of the saying “a little child 5 years old.” Let 
the readers guess at the size. If the child were 
extraordinarily large then it might be excusable 
for you to say “a child five years old, very large 
for her age.” 

Don’t say “at 8 p.m. to-night.” ‘At 8 p.m.” 
will suffice. Or if you must use “to-night” say 
“at 8 o’clock to-night.” Most newspapers pre- 
fer the use of p.m. and a.m. on account of brev- 
ity. 

Don’t work “that” to shreds. Most papers 
insist the word “that” be omitted whenever it 
can and still make sense. For example, “He said 
(that) he was going to leave to-morrow.” 

Don’t say “the money was divided between 
Jones, Smith and Black.” It was divided 
“among” them. “Between” implies the numeral 
two. 

Don’t say “at the present time.” Say “now” 
or ‘‘to-day.” 

Don’t use an abbreviation that can be mis- 
understood. 
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Don’t say “a man by the name of.” Say, 
“Smith.” 

Don’t speak of a climate as healthy. Persons 
are healthy and climates are healthful. 

Don’t say “he walked a distance of a mile.” 
Say “he walked a mile.” — 

Don’t confuse the words “prohibition” and 
“temperance.” 

Don’t say “partially” when you mean 
“partly.” 

Don’t say “the building was completely de- 
stroyed by fire.” Say the building was destroyed 
by fire. Completely is superfluous. 

Don’t say “he went on to say.” “He said” 
is correct. 

Don’t say “over” when you mean “more 
than.” The airplane flew “over” the city. 
“More than” 500 persons were present. 

Don’t say “people” when you mean “per- 
sons.” More than 500 persons were present. 
The people of the world. 

Don’t abbreviate names, as “Jno.” Spell it 
out—John. 

Don’t say “audience” when you mean ‘“‘spec- 
tators.” There were thousands of “spectators” 
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at the automobile races. There were 2,000 in 
the “audience” at the theater. Spectators see. 
Audiences hear. 

Don’t say “begin” when you mean “start.” 
You begin a campaign, but you “start” an auto- 
mobile. 

Don’t say “receive” or “sustain” when you 
mean “suffer.” A person receives a letter. He 
“suffers” an accident. To “sustain” is to bear 
up. 

Don’t say “he had his arm broken” unless 
you mean that his arm when broken was not 
set right and was broken over to straighten. 
Say “he suffered a broken arm,” or “his arm was 
broken in the wreck.” 

Don’t say “party” for “person.” ‘‘Party” 
outside of a legal terms means a group of per- 
sons. 

Don’t use “burglarize.” There is no such 
word in your dictionary. 

Don’t use “suicide” as a verb. Say he com- 
mitted “suicide” rather than “he suicided.” 

Don’t say ‘““Mary graduated,” but say “Mary 
was graduated.” A school graduates its pupils. 
Pupils are graduated. 
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Don’t say “at the corner of Ninth and Broad- 

way.” It is better to say “at Ninth and Broad- 
way.” 
Don’t say @he made the above statement.” 
It is correct to say “he made the foregoing state- 
ment. You would not say “he made the below 
statement.” ‘Above” is an adverb or preposi- 
tion. 

Don’t use “plurality” when you mean ‘‘major- 
ity.” The winner in an election has a “‘plural- 
ity” over his nearest opponent; he has a “‘ma- 
jority” if his vote exceeds the combined votes 
of his opponents. 

Don’t use “state” for “say.” State refers to 
a written statement or a formal statement. He 
would not make a statement that he was going 
swimming. 

Don’t say “Mrs. Dr. Smith.” She is Mrs. 
Smith. 

Don’t say Reverend Smith. Say Dr. Smith 
or Mr. Smith. Use “the Reverend” when you 
use his initials, as “The Reverend J. L. Smith.” 

Don’t say “an unknown man was found 
dead.” He certainly is known by some one, al- 
thought you may not know him. Say “an un- 
identified man.” The same is true when telling 
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of the origin of a fire. It is not a fire of “un- 
known origin,” it is a fire of “undetermined ori- 


gin.” ue 

Don’t say “capitol” when Mein to say 
“capital.” The capitol is the building containing 
the seat of government. The city in which the 
capitol is is ‘‘the capital.” 

Don’t say “united in the holy bonds of mat- 
rimony” when you simply mean they were ‘“‘mar- 
ried.” 

Don’t say “the angel of death came” when 
you are trying to merely point out that “he 
died.” 

The latch string to a world of opportunities is 
hanging on the outside of the door ready to be 
pulled by religious workers of the world. 

The newspapers of the United States have, 
after years of blindness, come to see the value 
of printing news about churches, Sunday 
schools, and religious organizations. However, 
the majority of them do not deem this class 
of news important enough to hire special men 
to make this department of the newspaper a big 
thing. Properly written stories under this head 
will not be thrown away. 

If you desire to see fulfilled the Master’s com- 
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mand, ‘“‘Go ye therefore into all the world preach- 
ing the gospel to all creatures,” then grasp the 
opportunity which lies in the great daily papers 
of the country. 

Church attendance can be doubled, yes, in- 
creased tenfold; great Bible Schools can be built, 
and young people’s organizations rejuvenated 
by way of the press. 

The sun which is just beginning to peep over 
the horizon may shine with all of its splendor 
when the Christian men and women lift the latch 
and train themselves into this new profession of — 
religious journalism, 


THE END 
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